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Abstract 


Although researchers have conducted multiple studies on social support among male undergraduates, a 
gap was identified in the lack of systematic reviews of literature synthesizing their findings. The purpose 
in this systematic review was to obtain an understanding of recent findings on social support among male 
undergraduates. To identify relevant literature, a search strategy was developed consisting of six criteria 
for inclusion, which yielded a total of 30 studies from multiple databases. Findings showed an overall 
positive impact of social support on psychological outcomes, academic achievement, and technology use 
among male undergraduates. The findings also revealed a diverse range of sources of social support as 
well as variations based on gender. In addition to addressing the identified gap in the research, findings 
from the review may help teachers, educational policymakers, educators, and scholars identify relevant 
patterns that could be used to note important dimensions within which possible interventions could be 
introduced to promote desired outcomes. 

Keywords: academic achievement, male undergraduates, social support, systematic review, technology 
use. 


Introduction 


The experience of undergraduates can be both distressing and satisfying. Undergraduates 
may find themselves facing multiple demands and coping with challenging programs 
(Vungkhanching, Tonsing, & Tonsing, 2016). Students may experience challenges due to 
individual goals, adjustment in the new atmosphere, interactions with professors, financial 
strain, and academic pressure (Marhamah & Hamzah, 2016). Research findings suggest that 
students may experience depression, anxiety, and psychological distress while studying as 
undergraduates (Abu-Kaf, Shahar, Noyman-Veksler, & Priel, 2018; Marhamah & Hamzah, 
2016; Roohafza et al., 2016; Tang & Dai, 2018; Vungkhanching et al., 2016). The well-being of 
undergraduates may be at risk, with significant social consequences, due to academic problems, 
familial separation, and alteration in location (Vungkhanching et al., 2016). Undergraduates 
experience not only external challenges but also cognitive and social transformation, which 
has led researchers to emphasize the need for more focus on this particular group (Rodriguez, 
Tinajero, & Paramo, 2017). Researchers have also pointed out that the performance of 
individuals in the future cannot be predicted solely on the basis of attainments in the past, 
skills, and knowledge, and there is a need to focus on strategies for psychological coping in 
response to potential distress (Bai, Chao, & Wang, 2018; Li, Han, Wang, Sun, & Cheng, 2018). 
In this regard, research attention has begun to be directed towards the social mechanism known 
as social support, which highlights the significance of the social aspect of a person (Marhamah 
& Hamzah, 2016). Researchers have presented social support as a significant element in 
encouraging undergraduates’ educational attainment and in reducing their psychological stress 
(Bai et al., 2018; Li et al., 2018; Marhamah & Hamzah, 2016; Vungkhanching et al., 2016). 
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Social support can be described as an individual’s perception or reception from the 
immediate environment of psychological and social support (Lin, 2016). Examples of such 
support include assistance, care, and respect (Lee & Goldstein, 2016). Social support may be 
perceived, which highlights the beliefs and perceptions that an individual might have regarding 
the quality and quantity of their available social support (Rios & Eaton, 2016). Researchers 
have described social support in terms of interpersonal interactions within one’s social groups 
and the impressions and perceptions one might have regarding it, and noted that perception of 
social support is more significant than actual social support received (Bhochhibhoya, Dong, 
& Branscum, 2017). Social support, as perceived, describing the belief of a person regarding 
the availability of social support, can be negative or positive, and indicates a person’s needs 
(Vungkhanching et al., 2016). As a result, social support perceived by an individual is multi- 
dimensional and complex, and includes assessment, informational, and emotional support. 
Noting social support’s important role among undergraduates, researchers have conducted 
multiple studies on social support examining the association between social support and academic 
achievement, social support and technology use, social support and psychological outcomes, 
source of social support, and gender differences regarding social support. A systematic review 
of research on these themes among male undergraduates could help enhance the current level 
of knowledge regarding the association between social support and the most relevant elements 
in the lives of male undergraduates. 


Research Problem 


Although there is significant research examining the association between role of social 
support and academic achievement, technology use, psychological outcomes, source of social 
support, and gender differences regarding social support among college students, there is 
currently a lack of a systematic review of literature on social support among male undergraduate 
with respect to these elements. Such a systematic review of research could help enhance the 
current level of knowledge regarding the association between social support and the most 
relevant elements in the lives of male undergraduates. 


Review Purpose 


The purpose in this systematic review was to contribute to filling a gap identified in the 
existing literature through a systematic review of literature published in the preceding five 
years on social support among male undergraduates. The synthesis of latest studies on the topic 
will help teachers, educational policymakers, educators, and scholars identify the most relevant 
patterns in the literature on social support among male undergraduates that can be used to note 
important dimensions within which possible interventions can be introduced to enhance social 
support and improve male undergraduates’ well-being and academic achievement. Specifically, 
there were two broad purposes in this systematic review. First, the aim was to provide a summary 
of the existing peer-reviewed empirical research in which the variable of social support has 
been examined in the context of male undergraduates, while noting the sample size, location of 
the study, data collection tools, and outcomes. Secondly, the aim was to provide a discussion 
synthesizing the findings from the research published within the preceding five years on social 
support among male undergraduates. In alignment with the research purpose, the following 
research question was used to guide the current systematic review: 

What findings can be identified from the recent literature on social support among male 
undergraduates? 
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Search Strategy 


The researcher identified the relevant literature for this systematic review in three 
phases. In the first phase, a systematic literature search strategy was developed, which was then 
implemented on multiple databases, namely PubMed, ERIC, ScienceDirect, and JSTOR. The 
inclusion criteria required the studies to be recent. As a result, time period specified on each 
database was between January 2015 to December 2019. Another inclusion criterion was for 
each study to be included to be peer-reviewed and in English, which resulted in the exclusion of 
books and reports as well as those publications that were not in English. It was important that 
the sample in the included studies represented undergraduates and included male participants. 
Studies that did not meet these requirements were excluded. As this was a systematic review of 
empirical research, literature reviews were excluded. Finally, relevance to the research question 
was another inclusion criterion. For the identification of relevant research, the following search 
terms were used: undergraduates OR male OR social support OR academic achievement OR 
technology OR psychological outcomes OR source social support OR gender differences. The 
overall results from the specific databases were screened manually through title at first and 
then through abstract, followed by a review of the full text. Based on this strategy, papers that 
were potentially relevant for the systematic review were identified, chosen, and read with the 
goal of examining whether they adhered to the inclusion criteria set for the current review. 
Additionally, the references within relevant papers were also examined to identify papers for 
inclusion in the review. The implementation of the search strategy is illustrated in Figure 1. 


Data Extraction 


In order to extract data from the relevant papers identified, the researcher developed 
a spreadsheet. Due to the high variation found among the studies regarding measures and 
samples, it was not feasible to conduct a meta-analysis. Instead, for this systematic review, 
the researcher adopted a non-quantitative approach which included synthesis of results and 
the presentation of the findings in the form of text and tables. To measure the quality of the 
studies included in the review, a quality rating scale was used. For this purpose, eight items 
were assessed, which examined external, statistical, and internal validity of the research studies. 
Internal validity was measured through four items targeting the reliability and validity of the 
social support variable, the examination of social support variable, and the correction regarding 
covariates’ confounding influence on social support. With respect to statistical validity, two 
items were used, which included the presence of sufficient size of sample and proper statistical 
tests. With respect to external validity, two items were used which included the presence of 
adequate information regarding demographic characteristics of the participants, especially 
gender, and methods for sampling. 
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Search strategy implementation process to identify relevant studies 
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Research Results 


A total of 30 studies were found that adhered to the inclusion criteria set for the 
systematic review. Of these, 16 focused on social support and psychological outcomes (Abu- 
Kaf et al., 2018; Adamezyk, 2015; Bird, Veres-Balajti, & Kosa, 2016; Ceglarek & Ward, 2016; 
Frison & Eggermont, 2015; Kim, Kim, & Lee, 2016; Llamas, Morgan Consoli, Hendricks, 
& Nguyen, 2018; Marhamah & Hamzah, 2016; Ng, Wang, & Chan, 2017; Roohafza et al., 
2016; Tang & Dai, 2018; Vungkhanching, Tonsing, & Tonsing, 2016; Wang, Sun, & Wang, 
2016; Wongtongkam, 2019; Yildirim, Karaca, Cangur, Acikgoz, & Akkus, 2017; You, Lim, 
& Kim, 2017); 3 focused on social support and academic achievement (Bai et al., 2018; Li et 
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al., 2018; Rodriguez et al., 2017); 4 focused on social support and technology use (Deechuay, 
Koul, Maneewan & Lerdpornkulrat, 2016; Gdkcearslan, Uluyol & Sahin, 2018; Shah, Siddiqui 
& Ansari, 2016; Zhang et al., 2018); 4 focused on sources of social support (Bhochhibhoya 
et al., 2017; Chuah & Singh, 2016; Lee & Goldstein, 2016; Rios & Eaton, 2016); and 3 
focused exclusively on gender differences in social support (Lin, 2016; Zamani-Alavijeh, 
Raeesi Dehkordi, & Shahry, 2017; Zhang, Zhapng, Zhang, Zhang, & Feng, 2018). All studies 
except one were quantitative. Thus, the studies included in the review were characterized by 
methodological homogeneity. However, in terms of sample characteristics, such as sample size 
and location, and instrumentation, there was wide variation, which presented challenges in 
comparing the findings to arrive at conclusions. 

With respect to the countries represented in the sample of the review’s studies, these 
included Australia, Belgium, China, Pakistan, Malaysia, Korea, Israel, Iran, Indonesia, Hungary, 
Hong Kong, Poland, Spain, Taiwan, Thailand, Turkey, and the United States. In terms of sample, 
the lowest sample size of male participants in any included study was 9, while the highest 
sample size of male participants in any included study was 2106. With regards to the instruments 
used to measure social support, there was wide variation, although Multidimensional Scale 
of Perceived Social Support emerged as the most used instrument to measure social support 
among undergraduates (Adamczyk, 2015; Frison & Eggermont, 2015; Lee & Goldstein, 2016; 
Li et al., 2018; Roohafza et al., 2016; Wongtongkam, 2019; Yildirim et al., 2017; Zhang et al., 
2018). Other instruments used to measure social support included Perceived Social Support 
Scale (Gékcearslan et al., 2018; Wang et al., 2016), Social Support Rating Scale (Shah et al., 
2016; Tang & Dai, 2018), Social and Emotional Health Survey (You et al., 2017; Zhang et 
al., 2018), MOS Social Support Survey (Ceglarek & Ward, 2016), Multi-Dimensional Support 
Scale (Ng et al., 2017), Perceived Acceptance Scale (Rodriguez et al., 2017), and Social Support 
Questionnaire (Bai et al., 2018). Specific characteristics of the included studies are presented 
in Table 1. In the remainder of this section, the findings of the study are described. In the next 
section, a discussion pertaining to the findings will be presented. 


Table 1 
Studies included in the systematic review 





Male 
Study Country sample Variables 
n 
Zamani-Alavijeh lis 456 Social support, parental education and job, field of study, place of 
et al. (2017) residence, marital status, gender 
ote ee China 872 Social support, gender, resilience, psychological distress 





Social support, close individuals (home country), close individuals 


BnOcHribnoyee. -Eaied 148 (United States, home country origin), close individuals (United 














alae) ous States, other country origin, close individuals (local community) 

Zhang et al. China 81 Social support, loneliness, Internet addiction, interpersonal and 

(2018) health problems 

Vungkhanching et — United : eer : 

al. (2016) States 40 Social support, psychological distress, coping strategy 

Liet al. (2018) China 108 Social support, self-esteem, academic achievement, emotional 
exhaustion 

Marhamah & : : ‘ 

Hamzah (2016) Indonesia 149 Social support and academic stress 

Bai et al. (2018) Hong Kong 620 Social support, selflefficacy, and learning achievement 
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240 
Bird et al. (2016) Hungary 9 Social support, self-esteem, mental resilience 
nie eel Israel 15 Social support, depressive and somatic symptoms 
Deechuay et al. 
(2016) Thailand 231 Gender identity, social support, computer self-efficacy 
Shah et al. (2016) — Pakistan 82 Internet addiction and social support 
Kim et al. (2016) Korea 80 Work volition, social support, occupational engagement 
Ge. al China 958 Emotional intelligence, social support, subjective well-being 
Lin (2016) Taiwan 264 Social support, coping style, gratitude, well-being 
ao etal Turkey 364 Smartphone addiction, cyberloafing, stress, social support 
Tang & Dai (2018) China 883 Socioeconomic factors, coping style, social support, depressive 
symptoms 
Lee & Goldstein United ; : 
(2016) States 126 Loneliness, stress, and social support 
You et al. (2017) Korea 622 Sources of social support, psychological factors, life satisfaction 
Rodriguez et al. ‘ Academic achievement, perceived social support, adaptation to 
Spain 102 eae 
(2017) university 
oalet esmigh Malaysia 154 Host national students, international students, social support 
Wongtongkam Australia 69 Emotional distress, self-esteem, social support, coping methods, 
(2019) emotional distress 
Rios & Eaton United ; : 
(2016) States 24 Sources of social support, nature of social support 
Yildirim et al. Teed 99 Education-related stress, stress coping, self-esteem, social support, 
(2017) y health status 
Rene Belgium 438 Facebook use, social support, depressed mood 
Eggermont (2015) 9 : pen 
Ng et al. (2017) HongKong = 97 Social support, acculturation strategies, cross-cultural adaptation 
Llamas et al. United Intragroup marginalization, psychological distress, locus of control, 
137 : 
(2018) States peer social support 
Adamezyk (2015) Poland 148 Romantic relationships status, emotional and social loneliness, 
social support 
Ceglarek & Ward — United ; Riad 
(2016) Bintas 44 Social support, sexual identity strength, mental health 
Roohafza et al. Psychological outcomes, social support, coping strategies, 
Iran 2106 ; : : 
(2016) perceived stress, personality traits 





Social Support and Psychological Outcomes 
The focus of 16 of the 30 studies reviewed was on studying social support and 


psychological outcomes. Overall, researchers reported positive outcomes associated with the 
presence of social support on male undergraduates’ psychological health, and negative outcomes 
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in its absence. Vungkhanching et al. (2016), reporting on public university undergraduates 
in California, found that social support among undergraduates coming from their friends 
was negatively correlated with depression (7 = —.22, p < .05). With respect to anxiety, social 
support was found to predict 28.7% variability. In addition to depression and anxiety, a 
negative correlation was found between social support and stress. Higher social support from 
friends was reported among senior year undergraduates compared to junior, which was in turn 
associated with higher stress score among junior year undergraduates (mean among junior year 
undergraduates = 2.31, among senior year undergraduates = 1.96). Anxiety was also studied in 
the context of social support by Roohafza et al. (2016), who reported that, among Iranian male 
undergraduates, low social support was correlated with high depression and anxiety (P< .001), 
while a negative association was found between social support and neuroticism (P < .001). 
Social support had a negative impact on anxiety (-.05). 

Similar findings to those of Vungkhanching et al. (2016) on stress, albeit in the context of 
Indonesian male undergraduates, were reported by Marhamah and Hamzah (2016), who found 
that social support was negatively correlated with stress (r = -.46, p < .01). In the context of 
Hungarian male undergraduates, Biro et al. (2016) also reported positive outcomes associated 
with social support, finding that family-derived social support resulted in 6 points increase and 
from peers resulted in Ipoint increase in the sense of coherence among the students. Regarding 
depression, findings like those of Vungkhanching et al. (2016) were reported by Abu-Kaf et al. 
(2018) based on a comparison between Bedouin Arab and Jewish Israeli students. Abu-Kaf et 
al. (2018) found that social support was negatively associated with depression in both group 
of students. Depression among undergraduates was also studied by Tang and Dai (2018), who 
examined it in relation to social support among Chinese undergraduates and found it to be 
correlated with social support independently of the students’ rural or urban origin, status as 
one-child, or gender. Like Abu-Kaf et al. (2018) and Vungkhanching et al. (2016), Tang and Dai 
(2018) also identified negative association between social support and depression. Frison and 
Eggermont (2015) also identified negative association between social support and depression. 

Other variables studied by researchers regarding psychological outcomes included 
loneliness, emotional intelligence, subjective well-being, work engagement, emotional distress, 
emotional regulation, loneliness, and self-efficacy. Regarding loneliness, Adamczyk (2015) 
found that, among Polish male undergraduates, students’ relationship status had a significant 
effect on social support as perceived by the students [Wilks’s A=.70, F(3, 309)=44.90, p<.001, 
yn 2 =.30]. Wang et al. (2016) found that, among Chinese male undergraduates, social support 
was positively correlated with positive effects, along with life satisfaction and emotional 
intelligence (7 = .27~0.58, P = .01); likewise, social support was negatively correlated with 
negative effects along with life satisfaction and emotional intelligence (7 = -.33~-0.38, p= .01). 
Overall, social support emerged as a mediating element between life satisfaction and emotional 
intelligence. The association between well-being and emotional intelligence was partially 
mediated by social support. Regarding work motivation, Kim et al. (2016) reported that, 
among Korean undergraduates, social support had a significant indirect effect on workplace 
engagement, with work volition as mediator (c’ = .07, SE = .02, CI [.03, .11]). 

Regarding emotional regulation and self-efficacy, You et al. (2017) reported that, 
among Korean male undergraduates, social support, of which three sources were studied by 
the researchers (namely teacher, peer, and family) was associated with emotional regulation 
(teacher b = .18, p < .001; peer b = .44, p < .001; family b = .29, p < .001) and self-efficacy 
(teacher b= .45, p< .001; peer b = .23, p< .001; family support b = .26, p < .001). Support from 
family was found to be directly associated with life satisfaction (b = .21, p < .001), although no 
direct association was found with respect to teacher and peer support. 

With respect to emotional distress, Wongtongkam (2019) reported that, among Australian 
undergraduates, social support was a potential risk factor regarding the emergence of emotional 
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distress, instead of being a protective factor (OR = 7.58). Not surprisingly, it was found that 
social support increased gradually from first semester to last year across two sources, namely 
family [F(2, 109) = 3.22, p = .04] and friends [F(2, 109) = 3.57, p = .03]. Social support, in 
addition to predicting risk of distress, can also serve as a predictor of stress coping among 
nursing undergraduates, as reported in the context of Turkey by Yildirim et al. (2017). 

Three studies focused on minorities, marginalization, and cultural adaptation in the 
context of social support and mental health. Ng et al. (2017) examined social support’s role 
in strategies for cultural adaptation among Chinese undergraduates studying in Hong Kong. 
Among male students, it was found that higher social support obtained from students’ family 
was a Significant predictor of cultural adaptation (B = .12, p < .001). In the presence of 
low social support from friends (B = .06, p = .354), cultural adaptation was not found to be 
associated with integration, but this altered in the presence of high (B = .74, p < .001) or 
medium (B = .40, p < .001) social support from friends. With respect to marginalization, it 
was found to negatively affect adaptation in the presence of low social support from friends 
(B = -.93, p = .009). However, in the presence of high (B = .50, p = .126) or medium (B = 
—.21, p = .215) social support from friends, marginalization was found to be not significantly 
associated with adaptation. In another study, Llamas et al. (2018) found that, among Latina/o 
undergraduates in the United States, social support obtained from friends served as a protective 
factor in psychological distress and marginalization. Among sexual minorities, Ceglarek and 
Ward (2016) reported that high perceived social support was correlated with low number of 
mental health symptoms. 


Social Support and Academic Achievement 


The focus of 3 of the 30 studies reviewed was on studying social support and academic 
achievement. Overall, among male undergraduates, social support was found to be associated 
with academic achievement, and the association reported in the included studies was positive. 
Li et al. (2018), studying undergraduates in China, found that among male undergraduates, 
there was a significant path from social support towards students’ self-esteem (B = .47, p < .01), 
which was then found to have a significant path towards academic achievement (8 = .18, p < 
01). 

Similar positive impact of social support on students’ academic achievement was 
found in a study conducted by Bai et al. (2018) in Hong Kong among undergraduates learning 
English. Specifically, significant correlation was reported between English learning academic 
achievement, self-efficacy, and social support. Positive social support from teachers (7 = .19, 
p <.01), from parents (r = .25, p < .01), and from friends (r = .13, p < .01) were all found to 
be positively correlated with achievement scores of the students. On the contrary, negative 
correlation was found between negative social support from parents (r = —.12, p < .01) and 
friends (r = —.13, p < .01) and achievement scores of the students. Of all the English learning 
achievement variation, 6% to 29% was possible to account between different models on the 
basis of support from teachers (7 = .29, p < .01), negative support from friends (7 = —.14, p < 
.01), positive support from friends (7 = .16, p < .01), negative support from parents (7 = —.12, p 
< .01), and positive support from parents (7 = .33, p < .01). A more indirect impact than this of 
social support on academic achievement was reported by Rodriguez et al. (2017) in the context 
of Spanish students, as social support was found to impact student achievement via adjustment, 
where social support explained 30.3% variation in adjustment. 
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Social Support and Technology Use 


The focus of 4 of the 30 studies reviewed was on studying social support and technology 
use. Positive impact of technology for seeking social support was reported by Deechuay et al. 
(2016), who found that, among undergraduates in Bangkok, male undergraduates were more 
likely to experience peer social support through technology (F=12.31, partial eta squared=.015, 
p < .01). Additionally, it was found that social support had positive impact on the negative 
consequences of technology. Zhang et al. (2018), who studied Internet addiction among 
undergraduates in China, found that, among male undergraduates addicted to Internet, social 
support, measured across three sources, namely teacher, peer, and family support, was related 
to emotional regulation (teacher b = .18, p < .001; peer b = .44, p < .001; family b = .29, p 
< .001) and self-efficacy (teacher b = .45, p < .001; peer b = .23, p < .001; family b = .26, p 
< .001). Internet addiction was also examined in the context of social support by Shah et al. 
(2016), albeit in the context of undergraduates in Pakistan. Across three periods, the researchers 
reported that the indirect impact of social support in the first period on internet addiction at third 
period through second period variable of loneliness was -0.07 (p < .05, 95% CI: -0.13 to -0.02). 
Gok¢earslan et al. (2018), who studied smartphone addiction, found moderate social support (X 
= 4.79) associated with low smartphone addiction (XY = 2.79). 


Sources of Social Support 


The focus of 4 of the 30 studies reviewed was on studying sources of social support. 
There were variations with respect to different sources. For instance, Bhochhibhoya et al. 
(2017) found differences in mean scores between four social support sources within those 
United States-based International students, namely those who were close to participants in 
nearby community who were native to United States (17.37+8.04), those who were close to 
participants based in the United States but hailing from outside (17.42+7.54), those who were 
acquainted with the research participants based in the United States hailing from the same 
ancestral nation as that of the students (21.1348.14), and those acquainted with the participants 
based in the student’s ancestral nation (25.25+6.87). It was found that social support obtained 
from those close to the participants living in their ancestral nation was higher compared to those 
who were close to participants based in the United States hailing from the ancestral nation of 
the students (p < .01, Cohen’s d = 0.54), those who were acquainted with participants based 
in the United States hailing from outside (p < .01, Cohen’s d = 1.08), and those who were 
acquainted with participants who were native to United States and living in community nearby 
(p < .01, Cohen’s d= 1.05). 

A similar inquiry, albeit in the context of Malaysian undergraduates, was conducted by 
Chuah and Singh (2016), who studied social support experienced by international students 
from the source of host nation’s students and found that international students expected to 
communicate and share their joys with host students (mean 2.80), and it was found that 77% 
of international students felt accepted and viewed host nation’s students as sources of social 
support. Sources of social support were examined among undergraduate sexual and racial 
minorities in the United States by Rios and Eaton (2016). Findings revealed that 79% of the 
students named both heterosexual and homosexual reported men as social support sources, 
including friends, uncles, cousins, brothers, and fathers. Additionally, 75% reported women as 
sources of social support, including sisters, cousins, aunts, friends, mothers, and grandmothers. 
Three sources of social support were examined by Lee and Goldstein (2016), namely romantic 
partners, friends, and family, in terms of their impact on undergraduates’ loneliness. It was 
found that romantic partners and friends always had negative correlation with loneliness (p < 
.001). However, it was found that social support from family was not effective with respect to 
loneliness. 
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Gender Differences in Social Support 


The focus of 3 of the 30 studies reviewed was on studying gender differences in social 
support. There were variations with respect to gender differences. Zamani-Alavijeh et al. 
(2017), who studied Iranian undergraduates, found that male mean score regarding social 
support received based on perception was higher (p = .02). Among undergraduates in China, 
Zhang et al. (2018) found that, among male undergraduates, there was a stronger correlation 
between distress (-0.18) and resilience compared to social support and resilience (-0.16). Among 
females, stronger correlation was found between distress and social support (-0.31) than distress 
and resilience (0.01). Finally, Lin (2016), who studied Taiwanese undergraduates, found gender 
differences with respect to social support (¢t = —6.63, p= .001), with female students showing 
higher scores for social support than males. 


Discussion 


Five broad categories were identified within which the recent literature on social 
support among male undergraduates had been conducted, namely psychological outcomes, 
academic achievement, technology use, sources of social support, and gender differences in 
social support. Overall, the impact of social support on all variables related to psychological 
outcomes was found to be positive, with findings showing negative correlation between social 
support and depression (Abu-Kaf et al., 2018; Roohafza et al., 2016; Tang & Dai, 2018; 
Vungkhanching et al., 2016), anxiety (Roohafza et al., 2016; Vungkhanching et al., 2016), 
stress (Marhamah & Hamzah, 2016; Vungkhanching et al., 2016), neuroticism (Roohafza et al., 
2016), negative effects (Wang et al., 2016) and positive correlation between social support and 
sense of coherence (Biré et al., 2016), relationship status (Adamczyk, 2015), positive effects 
(Wang et al., 2016), workplace engagement (Kim et al., 2016), emotional regulation (You et 
al., 2017), fewer mental health symptoms (Ceglarek & Ward, 2016) and cultural adaptation 
(Ng et al., 2017). Social support emerged as a predictor of emotional distress (Llamas et al., 
2018; Wongtongkam, 2019), stress (Yildirim et al., 2017), marginalization (Llamas et al., 2018) 
and cultural adaptation (Ng et al., 2017). These findings were reported from diverse range 
of regions and cultures, representing male undergraduates from countries such as Australia 
(Wongtongkam, 2019), Belgium (Frison & Eggermont, 2015), China (Tang & Dai, 2018; Wang 
et al., 2016), Hong Kong (Ng et al., 2017), Hungary (Biro et al., 2016), Indonesia (Marhamah 
& Hamzah, 2016), Iran (Roohafza et al., 2016), Israel (Abu-Kaf et al., 2018), Korea (Kim et al., 
2016; You et al., 2017), Poland (Adamezyk, 2015), Turkey (Yildirim et al., 2017), and United 
States (Ceglarek & Ward, 2016; Llamas et al., 2018; Vungkhanching et al., 2016). Additionally 
the studies were also diverse in terms of the size of male undergraduates represented in the 
sample, ranging from 9 (Biro et al., 2016) to 40 (Vungkhanching et al., 2016), 41 (Ceglarek & 
Ward, 2016), 69 (Wongtongkam, 2019), 75 (Abu-Kaf et al., 2018), 80 (Kim et al., 2016), 97 
(Ng et al., 2017), 99 (Yildirim et al., 2017), 137 (Llamas et al., 2018), 148 (Adamezyk, 2015), 
149 (Marhamah & Hamzah, 2016), 438 (Frison & Eggermont, 2015), 622 (You et al., 2017), 
883 (Tang & Dai, 2018), 958 (Wang et al., 2016), and 2106 (Roohafza et al., 2016). 

With respect to the impact of social support on variables related to academic achievement, 
it is also found to be positive, although the findings differ with respect to whether the impact 
is direct or indirect. For instance, Bai et al. (2018) reported direct positive correlation between 
social support from teachers, parents, and friends and achievement scores of the students, and 
direct negative correlation between social support from parents and friends and achievement 
scores of the students. On the contrary, Li et al. (2018) found an indirect path from social 
support to academic achievement via students’ self-esteem. Rodriguez et al. (2017) also reported 
indirect impact of social support, showing that social support impacted student achievement 
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via adjustment. These findings were also reported from diverse range of regions and cultures, 
representing male undergraduates from countries like Hong Kong (Bai et al., 2018), China (Li 
et al., 2018), and Spain (Rodriguez et al., 2017). Likewise, the studies differed in terms of the 
size of male undergraduates represented in the sample, ranging from 102 (Rodriguez et al., 
2017) to 108 (Li et al., 2018) and 620 (Bai et al., 2018). 

Regarding the association between social support and technology use, researchers 
reported positive impact of social support on technology, whether in the form of help-seeking 
behavior or addiction. For instance, Deechuay et al. (2016) found social support had positive 
impact on the negative consequences of technology, as male undergraduates were more likely to 
experience peer social support through technology, while three studies focused on technology 
addiction (Gék¢earslan et al., 2018; Shah et al., 2016; Zhang et al., 2018) all reported positive 
impact of social support on technology-related outcomes. Zhang et al. (2018) found that among 
male undergraduates addicted to Internet, social support was related to emotional regulation 
and self-efficacy, while Shah et al. (2016) found a more indirect effect of social support on 
internet addiction. Another form of addiction studied was smartphone addiction, where social 
support was found to be associated with low smartphone addiction (Gokcearslan et al., 2018). 
These findings were also reported from diverse range of regions and cultures, representing 
male undergraduates from countries like China (Zhang et al., 2018), Thailand (Deechuay et al., 
2016), Pakistan (Shah et al., 2016), and Turkey (Gokcearslan et al., 2018). The studies differed 
in terms of the size of male undergraduates represented in the sample, ranging from 81 (Zhang 
et al., 2018) to 82 (Shah et al., 2016), 231 (Deechuay et al., 2016), and 364 (Gokcearslan et al., 
2018). 

Regarding the sources of social support, a diverse range of sources of social support is 
discovered among a diverse range of sample. Among American international undergraduate 
students, sources of social support included individuals who were acquainted with students 
in nearby community who were native to United States, individuals who were acquainted 
with students based in the United States originally hailing from outside, individuals who were 
acquainted with students based in the United States originally hailing from the students’ ancestral 
nation, and individuals acquainted with students based in their ancestral nation (Bhochhibhoya 
et al., 2017). Among Malaysian international undergraduate students, host nation’s students 
emerged as a major source of social support (Chuah and Singh, 2016). Among American 
homosexual male undergraduate students, sources of social support included both heterosexual 
and homosexual men, including friends, uncles, cousins, brothers, and fathers (Rios & Eaton, 
2016). Romantic partners, friends, and family were other sources of social support found among 
the general population of male undergraduates (Lee & Goldstein, 2016). Researchers also report 
some variations based on gender in the context of social support, as findings showed that male 
mean score regarding social support received based on perception was higher in Iran (Zamani- 
Alavijeh et al., 2017), but in Taiwan, female students showed higher scores for social support 
compared to males (Lin, 2016). There was a stronger correlation reported between distress and 
resilience among males compared to social support and resilience in China (Zhang et al., 2018). 


Conclusions and Implications 


The purpose in this systematic review was to help obtain an understanding of existing 
knowledge on social support among male undergraduates based on a systematic review of 
relevant recent literature. The research question guiding the systematic review of literature 
focused on examining the findings that could be identified from the recent literature on social 
support among male undergraduates. To search for relevant literature, a search strategy was 
developed, consisting of six criteria, which was then implemented on multiple databases. After 
excluding the studies that did not meet the inclusion criteria, a total of 30 studies were found 
that adhered to the inclusion criteria set for the systematic review. 
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The findings of the study showed that the impact of social support on all variables related 
to psychological outcomes was positive, with findings showing negative correlation between 
social support and depression, anxiety, stress, neuroticism, negative effects and positive 
correlation between social support and sense of coherence, relationship status, positive effects, 
workplace engagement, emotional regulation, fewer mental health symptoms, and cultural 
adaptation. With respect to the impact of social support on variables related to academic 
achievement, it was also found to be positive, although the findings differed with respect to 
whether the impact was direct or indirect. Regarding the association between social support and 
technology use, researchers reported positive impact of social support on technology, whether 
in the form of help-seeking behavior or addiction. Regarding the sources of social support, a 
diverse range of sources of social support were discovered among a diverse range of sample. 
Researchers also reported some variations based on gender in the context of social support. 

The findings of this study have implications for both research and practice. In addition to 
addressing a gap in the literature on the lack of systematic reviews examining the current state of 
research on male undergraduates with respect to social support, findings such as variations based 
on gender, positive impact of social support on male undergraduates’ psychological outcomes, 
academic achievement, and technology use may also help teachers, educational policymakers, 
educators, and scholars identify the most relevant patterns in the literature on social support 
among male undergraduates that could then be used to note important dimensions within 
which possible interventions could be introduced to promote desired outcomes. A limitation 
of the present systematic review was the fact that, due to the high variation found among the 
studies regarding measures and samples, it was not feasible to conduct a meta-analysis. It is 
recommended that future researchers consider conducting a meta-analysis on the role of social 
support among undergraduate males. Additionally, the findings revealed variations in social 
support among male undergraduate students based on the countries in which the studies were 
conducted. In this regard, future researchers may also consider conducting comparative studies 
to examine specific variations in social support among male undergraduates based on countries. 
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